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Alexander, Dr. W. L., his definition of 
Canon objected to, 175. 

American Expedition to Palestine. 
ExpLoRATION, &c. 

Anacecta Bisiica: Lamech, 451— 
453; De Wette, 453; Religions of the 
World, 454; Tholuck, 454; Confusion 
of Tongues, 455; Law of Meats, 456; 
Quotations of the Fathers, 456—458 ; 
Symbolical Rods (Jer. i. 11, 12), 458. 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
210—216; Dr. Bloomfield’s work on 
the same plan as his Greek Testament, 
210; his defence of the Stephanic and 
Elzevir texts, 210, 211; his note on 
edAoyertat (Rom. v. 13), 212; inaccu- 
racies, 213; note on Rev. xxii. 14, 214; 
faults and excellencies of Dr. B.’s work, 
215, 216. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE ACTS OF THE APos- 
tLEs, 406—413; the theory that Silas 
is the author, and the imagined diffi- 
culty it is intended to meet, 406; ob- 
jections to the new hypothesis, 407 ; 
argument arising from the variations in 
style, 408; Luke not Paul’s amanuen- 
sis, &c., 409 ; omission of names, 410; 
conditions required to identify the au- 
thor and external evidence on the mat- 
ter, 412, 413. 


See 


B 


BaRpDs OF THE BrBiE, the, 419—428 ; 
the literary characteristics of the Scrip- 





tures comparatively unstudied, 419, 420; 


VOLUME 


Mr. Gilfillan’s qualification for his sub- 
ject, 421; his arrangement of Scripture 
poetry and objections to it, 422 ; splen- 
did passages, 423—425; intrusion of 
pre-millenarian opinions, 425 ; faults in 
Mr. G.’s style, 426—428. 

BrsticaL Criticism, First Lessons tn, 
No. II.: Canon of the Scriptures, 174 
— 189; definition of ‘canon,’ 174; evi- 
dence of canonicity, 175; the Old Tes- 
tament canon, 177; testimony of New 
Testament, 178; of Josephus, 179, 
180; apocryphal books, 181, 182; the 
New Testament canon, 183; allusion 
in early Christian writers, and lists of 
books, 184—189. 

Brsiicat INTELLIGENCE:—Pension to 
Dr. Kitto; Dr. Tregelles’ Greek and 
Latin New Testament : Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction ; Chronology of Judges ; 
English version of the Latin Vulgate ; 
Tetraglot Pentateuch; Dr. Traill’s Jo- 
sephus; Memorials of Neander; Stu- 
dent’s Theological Manual; Hebrew 
Books in the British Museum; ‘the 
Michael Collection ;’ Olshausen’s Com- 
mentary, 251—253: Codex Vaticanus 
Cardinal Mai’s ed.; Death of Dr. Lach- 
man; Fairbairn on Ezekiel; union of . 
Bibliotheca Sacra with Biblical Reposi- 
tory; Wycliffe’s Bible; Miss F. Cor- 
baux on the Rephaim, 515, 516. 

Books, Notices of, 235—250, 495—514: 
Bagsters.—Blank Page Bible, 244. 
Barham, F.—The Bible Revised, Parts 

I. to IEI., 248. 
Birks, T. R.—Hore Apostolicae, 246. 
Brown, J.—AnExposition of our Lord’s 
Intercessory Prayer, 239. 
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Cairns, J.—Fragments of College and 
Pastoral Life; a Memoir of the late 
Rev. John Clark of Glasgow, 513. 

Chalmers, Dr.—Memoirs of Life and 
Writings, by Rev. W. Hanna. Vols. 
I. and II., 501. 

Chronological New Testament, (R. B. 
Blackader,) 247. 

Cochrane, J.—Discourses on some of 
the more Difficult Texts of Scripture, 
509. 

Cumming, Dr.—Salvation: a Sermon 
preached before the Qneen, 503. 

—.—Lectures for the Times, 





504. 





.—Prophetic Studies ; or, 
Lectures on the Book of Daniel, 
505—509. 

Edwards, J.—A Devotional Exposition 
of the Book of Psalms, 241. 

Funeral Services occasioned by the 
Death of the Rev. John Pye Smith, 
D.D., &c., 495—499. 

Havernick, H. A. Ch.—An_ Historico- 
Critical Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch. Translated by Alex. Thom- 
son, 235. 

Hore Vacive, by James Elmes, 513. 

Lectures on Medical Missions, 249. 

Legge, Dr.—Christianity in Harmony 
with Man’s Nature, present and 
progressive, 245. 

Milner, T.—A Universal Geography, 
247. 

Neander, A.—Light in Dark Places, 
244. 


Olshausen.—Biblical Commentary on 
St. Paul’s First and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians, 511. 

Paley.—Evidences of Christianity, and 
Hore Pauline, edited by Robert 
Potts, M.A., 245. 

.—Hore Pauline, with Notes and 
Hore <Apostolice, by T. R. Birks, 
M.A., 246. 

Ramsay, W.—Sermons, 510. 

Robinson, Dr. E.—A Greek and En- 
glish Lexicon of the New Testament, 
243. 

Smith, G.—Doctrine of the Cherubim, 





Smith, Dr. J. Pye—See Funeral Ser- 
vices. 

Sumner, Archbishop.—The Miracles of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
512. 

Sunday Services at Home, for Young 
Children, 236. 

Thomson, A.—See Havernick. 





Thomson, Dr. J.—Exposition of the 
Gospel of St. Luke, Vol. IT., 240. 
Weiss, B.—A Christian Jew on the Old 

Testament Scriptures, 499. 
Wichelhaus, J—De Novi Testamenti 
versione Syriaca Antiqua quam Pes- 
chito vocant Libri Quatuor, 501. 
Wilson, S.—Bath Fables; on Morals, 
Manners, and Faith, 510. 


C 


Carvin, Joun, 162—173; the greatest 
man of the Reformation era, and not 
rightly known before Dr. Henry’s work 
appeared, 162; faults in Dr. H., and 
in the translation by Dr. Stebbing, 163 
—166 ; the division of Calvin’s life into 
three periods, 166 ; his Institutes, 167, 
168 ; friendship with Melancthon, 169 ; 
pastoral labours and desire for Christian 
unity, 170; controversies, and contest 
with the libertines, 171; Mr. Dyer’s 
work superior in execution to Dr. 
Henry’s, but not altogether just, 172, 
173. 

Cherubim, partial illustration of, 30—32. 

Church History. See JaANsEnists, &c. 

CorrEsPONDENCE :—J. G. Murphy on 
the Tenses of Hebrew Verbs, 216— 
223; A. Davidson on Romans ix. 3, 
223, 224; J. C. K.’s reply to Mr. Da- 
vidson, 224—229; Dr. Tregelles’ Pro- 
spectus of a Critical Edition of the 
Greek New Testament, 229—234; S. 
P. Tregelles on the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament, 459—469; 
S. Lee on Tenses of Hebrew Verbs, re- 
ply to Weir and Murphy, 469—486 ; 
KEPAI’A on Rom. ix. 3, 487; T. 
Coleman on the proper subjects of 
Faith and Prayer, 488—494. 


D 


Darmoniac Possessions OF THE NEw 
TESTAMENT, 394—405; application 
of the title ‘ Daimon’ to the heathen 
gods, 395; belief in their possessing 
power, among ancients and moderns, 
395—398: the rationalistic argument, 
398; physiological objections, and a 
recent argument against the reality of 
daimoniac possessions, 399, 400 ; what 
is revealed respecting them, 401, 402 ; 
Christ did not adopt a mere supersti- 
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tion, 403 ; misappropriation of the word 
devil in the English New Testament, 
404 ; limit to knowledge of the subject, 
405. 


Dead Sea. See ExpLoration, &c. 


E 


Eeypt, 257—291; new elucidations of 


the Scriptures even in our day, 257; 
result of discovering a phonetic alpha- 
bet, 258; difficulties of ‘ Egyptology,’ 
259; interest attaching to Egypt— 
hieroglyphics, 260 ; preservation of re- 
mains, 261; characteristics of the works 
of Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Kenrick, and 
Dr. Hawks, 262; chronological intri- 
cacies, 263; materials for history, 265 ; 
geographical particulars, 266; the 
Nile, 267; the interior, 268; inunda- 
tion of the river, and ancient blunders 
respecting it, 269 ; agricultural industry 
of ancient Egyptians, 270; mechanical 
skill, 271; architecture, 272; pyra- 
mids, 273; variety of attainments in 
art, ornamentation, music, painting, 
sculpture, 274—278; idolatrous reli- 
gion, and fulfilment of prophecy, 278, 
279; mythology, 279—281; astro- 
nomy, 282; chemistry and medicine, 
283; obscurity of early history, 284 ; 
conjectures connected with the Israel- 
itish bondage and exodus, 285—288 ; 
supposed influence of Egyptian customs 
and ideas on the Jewish economy, 289 
—291. 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE RIVER JORDAN 


AND THE Deap Sega, 334—359; in- 
terest attaching to various parts of the 
world, 334; peculiar interest in Pales- 
tine, 335; its historical associations, 
336; physical features, 337; geogra- 
phical position, 338; seclusion, 339; 
its historical individuality, 340; union 
of striking contrasts, 341; modern 
condition, 341; recent exploration, 342; 
want of knowledge respecting the coun- 
try, 343; steps taken for obtaining in- 
formation, by Lieuts. Symonds and 
Molyneux, 345, 346; American expe- 
dition in 1848, 347; Seetzen’s labo- 
rious explorations in 1805, 1806, 348 ; 
his discoveries, 349; natural history 
and phenomena of the vicinity of the 
Dead Sea, 350—352; neighbouring 





cities and strongholds, 352, 353; the | 


Jordan, unique and hardly navigable, 
354, 355 ; difficulties attending the late 


navigation and survey of it and the 
Dead Sea, 355—357 ; results of inves- 
tigation, 358, 359. 

Ezra and the Great Synagogue, dubious 
tradition, 177. 


I 


INSPIRATION, 315—333; three views of 
the matter and proposed examination 
of views advocated in Vol. V. of this 
Journal, 315; use of universal terms in 
the Bible, 316, 317; the phrase ‘ word 
of God,’ 318, 319 ; John xiv., xv., xvi., 
320; meaning of ‘all truth,’ 321; ex- 
tension of inspiration to more than re- 
ligious truth, 323, 324; the Scriptures 
admitted to be the only source of evi- 
dence, but not appealed to, 325; man’s 
incompetency to judge respecting the 
necessity of revelation, 326 ; amount of 
knowledge implied by inspiration, 327 ; 
error and inspiration incompatible, 328 
—331; inspiration adapted to human 
capacity, 331, 332; rejection of doc- 
trines advocated in the article com- 
mented upon, 333. 

INTERPRETATION OF 1 Cor. vii. 25— 
40, 190—200; meaning of ‘ virgin’ 
(mapOevos), 190; yauertwoarv, 191 ; pe- 
culiarity in conclusion of ver. 36, 192; 
requisites to a good interpretation of 
the passage, 192; force of ueuepiorat, 
193; cause of the apostle’s noticing 
the subject, 193, 194; supposed diffi- 
culty connected with it, 195; the way 
in which it seems to be met, 196, 197; 
reconciliation of apparent contradictions 
in the passage, 197, 198; early celi- 
bacy peculiar and corrupted, 199; tes- 
timony of antiquity relative to it, 200. 


J 


Jansenists (The), and their remnant in 


Holland, 34—82; ignorance of late 
church history, 34; present existence 
of Jansenists, 35; rise of the Jesuits, 
their influence, through Lainez, at 
Trent, 35, 36; the Molinists, 37 ; Jan- 
senius, and his study of Augustine, 38 ; 
errors of the Jesuits, and rise of the 
Port-Royalists, 39, 40; condemnation 
of Jansenius’ works, and efforts of Je- 
suits to crush Jansenism, 41—45; mi- 
racle at Port-Royal, and Pascal’s Let- 
ters, 45, 46; temporary cessation of 
strife, 47; renewed persecution, 48 ; 
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‘ Pacification of Clement IX.,’ and dif- 
fusion of Jansenism, 49; falsification 
of Augustine’s writings, 50; suppres- 
sion of the abbey of Port-Royal, by De 
Noailles, 51; its demolition, 52; the 
Cardinal’s reparation, 53; the bull 
* Unigenitus’ and its effects, 53, 54; a 
Jansenist Pope, 55; proscription of 
Jesuitism, and its resuscitation, 56; 
Jansenist refugees in Holland, 57; 
their contests with Rome, 58—71; 
their fundamental error, 71; narrative 
of a visit to Archbishop of Utrecht, in 
1850, with conversation on the history 
and doctrines of Jansenism, 72—82. 

JEwisH War UNDER HADRIAN AND 
TRAJAN, 439—446 ; remarks on some 
opinions of H. Muenter, late Bishop of 
Copenhagen, 440; the cause of the Jew- 
ish insurrection under Hadrian, 441 ; 
period of the end of the rebellion, 442, 
443 ; reconciliation of conflicting dates, 
444; pecuniary support of the rebel 
leader, 445; misquotation by Muenter, 
446. 


Jordan, the. See ExpLtoration, &c. 


L 


Lachman’s text opposed by Dr. Bloom- 
field, 210, &c. 

LETTER AND SPIRIT IN THE OLD TEs- 
TAMENT ScripTuRES, 146—161; re- 
lation of this article to a former one 
(Vol. VI.), 146, 147; the distinction 
between ‘image,’ ‘letter,’ and ‘ spirit ’ 
illustrated by the narrative of Joseph, 
148; David, 149; Abraham, 150— 
155; use of these distinctions in inter- 
preting the Old Testament, 156—159 ; 
and ‘in directing us to the purity of 
the New Testament administration,’ 
159, 160; the correspondence between 
the events of the Old Testament and 
the spiritual realities of the New, a 
proof of their divine origin, 160, 161. 

List or PuBLications, 253—256 ; 517 
—519. 

Lowth and Gilfillan on Hebrew Poetry, 
423. 


M 


Manetho’s dynasties, 262. 

MisceELLANEA :—Are the words Eph. v. 
14, to be regarded as a quotation from 
the Old Testament Scriptures ? 447— 





449; Paul’s thorn in the flesh, 449— 


MopERN Sp1IrRiTUALIsM, 360—378; Mr. 
F. W. Newman’s Phases of Faith, a 
sample of recent sceptical literature, 
360; character of modern infidelity, 
and its influence, 360, 361; naiveté of 
some parts of Mr. N.’s book, 362; the 
crudity of his early views, 363; his con- 
sequent perplexities, 364; his Oxford 
studies, 365; rapid metamorphoses, 
366; his brother’s influence, 367— 
369 ; further scepticism as to the Tri- 
nity, &c., 370; virtual abandonment of 
the Gospel, 371, 372; critical impeach- 
ment of Scripture veracity, 373, 374; 
distrust in the self-sustentation of 
Christianity, 375 ; his opinion of Jesus, 
376; fears on account of such infi- 
delity, 377. 

N 

Napoleon’s Expedition to Egypt, 260. 

NiNEVEH, 1—34; our means of knowing 
the past, 1—3; great interest of disco- 
veries respecting Nineveh by Botta, 
Layard, and Rawlinson, 3—5; Mr. 
Blackburn’s popularization of the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Fletcher’s interesting 
work, 5, 6 ; theories respecting Shinar, 
Ararat, and Babylon, 7—9 ; origin of 
Nineveh, its rise and fall, 9—12; con- 
jectural identity of Nimrod with Nis- 
roch, 12; historic knowledge of Nine- 
veh—Mr. Vaux’s summary, 13—15; 
the scene now presented in Mesopota- 
mia, 16, 17 ; Mr. Layard’s doings and 
descriptions, 18—21; the bearing of 
these recent discoveries on Bible his- 
tory, 21; reality of Nineveh’s existence, 
22; its extent, 23; antiquity, and mi- 
litary power, 25—27: social and do- 
mestic institutions, 21; symbolical 
figures illustrative of the writings of 
Daniel and Ezekiel, 29—32. 


0 


Our Lorp’s DiscoursEs AND SAYINGS, 
201—208 ; value of Dr. Brown’s work, 
201; his mode of dealing with the sub- 
ject, 202; his opinions on John iii. 16 ; 
v. 26; x. 26; Matt. v. 20, 25; John 
vi. 37 ; xii. 24, 203—206 ; importance 
of Scripture knowledge, 207 ; John xv. 

26, 208 ; questionable renderings, 209. 
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PARALLELISTIC PoETRY, 378—394 ; pa- 
rallelism not confined to the Hebrews, 
378; prophecies of Balaam, Amorite 
chants, and patriarchal benedictions, 
379; Lamech’s address and Enoch’s 
prophecy, 380; Adam’s address to Eve 
and God’s judgment on Adam, 381 ; 
characteristics of early poetry, 381, 
382 ; instances of parallelistic arrange- 
ment of ideas, from the Psalms, Isaiah, 
and the Gospels, 383—385 ; superiority 
of Scriptural poetry, 385 ; earliest indi- 
cation of sacred poetry, 386 ; meaning 
of Mashal, 388 ; different styles, 389 ; 
prevalence of the Mashalic form among 
the Jews, 390; Josephus’ description 
of Moses’ Song as ‘ hexameter verse,’ 
391; classical parallelisms, 392; inte- 
resting nature of the study of Scripture 
poetry, 393, 394. 

Pascal’s Letters, influence of, 45. 

Port-Royalists. See JANsgEntsts, &c. 
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RecoNsIDERED Texts, Nos. III. ano 
IV., Heb. i. 2; xi. 3, 428—439. 

Ritter, Dr., on the River Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, 334—359. 

Seetzen’s Researches in Palestine, 348— 
352. 

Silas not the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, 496—413. 

SEPTUAGINT, THE, 83—126 ; unsatisfac- 
tory views of Mr. Grinfield, in his 


Apology for the Septuagint, 83; com- | 
parison between the Hebrew and Greek | 


texts, 83; inferior authority of the 


latter, 84; its faultiness, 85 ; identity | 
of the present with the ancient Hebrew | 
text, 86—88 ; Hebrew not a dead lan- | 


guage, 88; the original our only stan- 
dard, 90; instance of questionable 
translations in Genesis, 91—97 ; supe- 
rior translation of Exodus, 98 ; errors 
in it, 99—105; errors arising from the 
peculiar views of the translators, 105— 
118; our Lord’s quotations from the 
Scriptures, 119; passages quoted by 
the evangelists and apostles from the 
Hebrew, 120—124; results of the 
writer’s comparison of the two texts, 


124; rejection of the Greek version by _ 


the Jews, 125. 
Septuagint. See TiscHENDORF. 
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Stephens’s text defended by Dr. Bloom- 
field, 210, &c. 


T 


| Teller’s whimsical opinion on Paul’s thorn 

| in the flesh, 449. 

Tuerory or HuMAN Progression, 126 
—146; the merits of an anonymous 
work on this important subject, 127 ; 
the author’s argument that a reign of 
justice will result from a science of 
justice, 127 ; definition of science, and 
classification of sciences, 128 ; a mil- 
lennium defined and contended for as 
the probable result of continued pro- 
gressive knowledge, 129, 130; difficul- 
ties in the theory, arising first from the 
inadequacy of the human mind, and 
secondly from the nature of the sub- 

| jects to be dealt with, 131—137 ; exa- 
mination of the writer’s views on ‘ the 
science of equity,’ 137—144; sum- 
mary, 145, 146. 

TISCHENDORF’s SEPTUAGINT, 413— 
419; value of the LXX., 413: ought 
to be studied, 414 ; history of the text, 
414, 415; readings given by Tischen- 
dorf, 415 ; desirableness of adding some 
other readings, 416; omission of the 
genuine text of Daniel, and fourth of 
Maccabees, 417; authority of the LXX., 
417—419. 

Tischendorf’s text of New Testament op- 

| posed by Dr. Bloomfield, 210, &c. 








Vv 


| Vitringa, the Elder, on 2 Cor. xii. 4, 292 
{| —315. 

| Ww 

| Worps (THE) WHICH PAUL HEARD IN 
PaRapDIsE (2 Cor. xii. 4), 292—315 ; 
Cameron’s exposition, 292; meaning 
of pnua, and force of appyra, 292, 293 ; 
the general interpretation, 294 ; objec- 
tions to it, 295—298 ; examples of the 
use of appnros, 299, 300; the ancient 
mysteries, 301, 302 ; the bearing of the 
latter part of the clause, 303—306 ; 
proposed interpretation, 306; answers 
to supposed objections, 306—313; pre- 
tended revelations similar to Paul’s, 
313, 314. 








